CRITICAL TERMS FOR LITERARY & MEDIA STUDY By Annalisa Adams 


Actant: Any entity (human or non-human) that can be identified as the source of action. 
Alliteration: The repetition of sounds in a sequence of words. Generally refers to the repetition 
of an initial sound, as in line 26 of Edgar Allen Poe’s “The Raven.” It can also refer to 
assonance, which is the repetition of vowel sounds (line 2 of “The Raven”) or consonance, 
which is the repetition of consonant sounds (line 71 of “The Raven”). It’s sibilance if it is the 
repetition of the “s” sound specifically (line 13 of “The Raven”). 
Apostrophe: An address to an absent person, object, or abstract idea as if it were present and/or 
sentient. We see this in Wordsworth’s “London, 1802” 
Connotation: The meanings or associations of a word that are beyond its primary or dictionary 
definition, 
while denotation is that exact, specific dictionary definition of the word. Compare the dictionary 
definitions of the words “picnic” and “rocks” to the way they are being used at the beginning and 
end of this clip from the film A Series of Unfortunate Events. 
Diegetic: Diegetic describes anything within the created world of a story or narrative. So in this 
clip from a 2000 adaptation of Dracula the characters, their dialogue, and their actions in the 
tomb are diegetic. The music that we hear, however, is not happening in the world of the story, 
so it is extradiegetic. 
Diction: The choice, use, and arrangement of words in speech or writing. When we talk about 
the unusual ways in which Gerard Manley Hopkins’s “Pied Beauty” uses/arranges familiar words, 
we are discussing the poem’s diction. 
Ekphrasis: or ecphrasis is when one form of art (usually written, like a poem or a novel) 
dramatically describes another piece of art (usually visual, like a sculpture or a painting), as in 
Robert Browning’s “My Last Duchess” 
Enjambment: In poetry, the continuation of a sentence or a phrase across a line break, as seen 
in the opening lines of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Internal rhyme: Rhyme that occurs within a metrical line like that in Journey’s Don’t Stop 
Believing. 
Juxtaposition: the act of placing two things (words, thoughts, characters, ideas, settings, 
themes etc.) side by side, especially for comparison or contrast, i.e. Mercutio’s discussion of love 
in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 2.1 next to Romeo’s in 2.2. 
Metaphor: A rhetorical comparison or analogy in which a word generally used to designate one 
object is used to designate a different one, creating an implicit comparison, as happens in 
Jacques’s “All the world’s a stage” monologue in Shakespeare’s As You Like It 2.7. 
Metonymy: A figure of speech in which a physical object is used to suggest or embody a more 
general idea or a bigger object, as in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 3.2, line 74 when Mark Antony 
uses “ears” to refer to the act of listening. 
Narrator: The “voice” that tells a story. The narrator is not the author, and can exist either 
inside or outside of the story itself. Narration is characterized by point of view, which is the 
perspective (physical, mental, or personal) maintained by the narrator (or the author or 
characters) towards the events recounted in a text. Point of view can be } 
characterized by “I” or “we,” like Scout’s narration of Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird. 

, characterized by “you,” can be seen in Walt Whitman’s “O Captain, my 
Captain.” An example of Eee is Lord Byron’s poem “She Walks in Beauty.” 
Yet another more specific type of narration is in which the narrator 
refers to a character in the third person but has access to and uses that character’s own 
thoughts, understanding, and/or perspective. We see this in the opening chapter of J.K. Rowling’s 
Harry Potter and the Sorcerer’s Stone 
Onomatopoeia: The use of words whose sounds are similar to the noise they represent, i.e. the 
song in the original Alka-Selzer commercials. 
Personification: A poetic device in which human qualities are given to abstractions or 
inanimate objects, i.e. the descriptions of the urn in Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” 
Satire: a style or tone that uses ridicule or scorn to call attention to the moral failings of a 
person, an institution, or a society, like in Jonathan Swift’s A Modest Proposal, or, for something 
more contemporary, The Colbert Report. 


Setting: the environment of a work of literature. Can refer to a place, a time period, or social 
circumstances. The setting at the start of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland is a riverbank in 
England. 
Simile: A comparison or analogy using an adverb such as “like” or “as,” i.e. Shrek’s “ogres are 
like onions” speech. 
Synecdoche: A rhetorical technique in which a part is used to represent a whole, or a whole is 
used to represent a part, such as in this news article, where “Atlanta” is being used to represent 
lawmakers and traffic planners. 
Syntax: The standard word order and sentence structure of a language. Standard syntax can be 
changed or inverted for effect, as it is in the first line of Robert Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening” 
Parataxis https://www.thoughtco.com/parataxis-grammar-and-prose-style-1691574 
Hypotaxis https://www.thoughtco.com/hypotaxis-grammar-and-prose-style-1690948 


Further Terms with Some Repetition, adapted from 


http://www.bathcsd.org/webpages/edepartment/literary_terms.cfm, accessed 1/21/13 


Alliteration - repetition of the initial consonant sounds of words: “Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled peppers” 
Allusion - a reference to something well-known that exists outside the literary work 
Assonance - repetition of vowel sounds followed by different consonant sounds: “Anna’s 
apples,” “the pond is long gone” 
Dialogue - direct speech between characters in a literary work 
Diction - word choice to create a specific effect; note this is a vague term that always needs to 
be specified: what are the specific elements of the “diction” that produce this or that effect? 
Enjambment - A lack of end-stop on a poetic line, such that one line leads without punctuation 
into the next. This overflowing of the end-stop can produce various effects, since it is a pause and 
not-pause at once, similiarity and difference. 
Figurative Language -language that represents one thing in terms of something dissimilar 
(non-literal language). Includes simile, metaphor, personification, hyperbole, symbol) 
Genre - type or category to which a literary work belongs, or against which it stages a 
productive misfit 
Hyperbole - extreme exaggeration to add meaning 
Irony - Dramatic... when the reader or audience knows something a character does not 
Situational... when there is a disparity between what is expected and what actually 
occurs 
Verbal... when the speaker says one thing but means the opposite 

Metaphor - an implied comparison between dissimilar objects that produces an imagined 
identity between the two objects: “Her talent blossomed” 
Metonymy—an implied comparison between dissimilar objects that maintains a sense of 
separation between the two objects: “The suits had no talent” (where suits = business people, 
but a suit is not being said to really be a business person.) 
Motif- a recurring feature of a literary work that is related to the theme 
Onomatopoeia - use of a word whose sound imitates its meaning: “hiss” 
Oxymoron - phrase that consists of two words that are contradictory: “living dead” or 
“Microsoft works” 
Personification - figure of speech in which non-human things are given human characteristics 
Plot- The sequence of events in a literary work 
Point of view- the vantage point or perspective from which a literary work is told... 
1* person point of view- the narrator is a character in the story (use of ‘I’) 
3" person point of view- the narrator is outside of the story (use of ‘he’ ‘she’ ‘they’) 
Protagonist- the main character in a literary work 
Rhyme - repetition of similar or identical sounds 

Masculine Rhyme: rhyme of the end syllable only: “look / crook” 

Feminine Rhyme: a double-rhyme or rhyme of final two (or more) syllables, “woodshop / 
good pop” 
Rhyme Scheme - pattern of rhyme among lines of poetry [denoted using letters, as in ABAB 
CDCD EE] 
Setting- The time and place of a literary work 
Simile - a direct comparison of dissimilar objects, usually using like or as: “T wandered 
lonely as a cloud” 
Soliloquy - a dramatic device in which a character is alone and speaks his or her thoughts aloud 
Speaker - voice in a poem; the person or thing that is speaking 
Stanza - group of lines forming a unit in a poem 
Stereotype- standardized, conventional ideas about characters, plots and settings 
Symbol/symbolism - one thing (object, person, place) used to represent something else (see 
also the more precise definitions of metaphor, simile, metonymy, etc.) 


Free indirect discourse 


